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Piruirary Extract. 


Many, and indeed most therapeutical innovations 
fail to justify their introduction into practice: but 
pituitary extract seems very likely to gain a per- 
manent place in veterinary obstetrics as a uterine 
stimulant. 

Here and abroad, it has given remarkably good 
results in uterine inertia in the bitch—prob- 
ably the animal most frequently affected with this 
difficulty in parturition. Recently, upon the Con- 
tinent, it has been found equally successful in the 
case of the large farm animals. The agent seems 
to act equally well upon either an originally inert 
uterus or one which has become inert only after 
severe and ineffectual labour. It seems to be as 
reliable as the most accurately standardised pre- 
parations of ergot; and no ill effects have yet been 
reported from its use. Its record, so far, suggests 
that it will prove. the best uterine stimulant we 
possess ; for none of the old ones are altogether 
satisfactory. 

Both English and Continental firms now prepare 
pituitary extract, and only one objection, and one 
warning apply to its use. The objection is that it 
is expensive. This should not deter us, for the 
agent is not required for everyday use, but for 
special cases in which it may prove indispensable. 
The warning concerns the possibility of toxicity 
The comparatively few repoits of the drug now 
available indicate that it is surprisingly free from 
injurious effects, but these must not be taken as 
final. We doubt whether an extended experience 
will confirm the view that the agent is entirely 
devoid of danger. 

GLANDERS. 

Again this week, for the second time in history, 
the Board of Agriculture returns show that no case 
of glanders had been reported in Great Britain 
during the preceding week. 


Mr. W. Hunting, who has been ill for several 
weeks, is still confined to his room and is unable to 
attend to business. 

He has been suffering from suppurating inflam- 
mation of the left ear, and the violent pain ensuing 
has quite prevented him from either reading or 
writing. His condition has caused great anxiety to 
his friends and relatives, and it is probable that he 
will not be able to resume his correspondence for 
another week or so. 


POISONING BY BARIUM NITRATE. 


The subject was a thoroughbred mare called 
“Chouta” by “Lancers” ex. “ Phryné.” 

In the morning of May 2nd, 1911, a boy was 
sent to me asking me to send a remedy for this 
mare for a slight cough. I sent the following 
recipe :— 

R_ Chlorate of potass. 30-00 grams. 
Nitrate of potass. 30:00 
Glycyrrhiza 30:00 

This quantity forone powder. One powder to be 
given twice daily in the food. The prescription 
was sent at 10 a.m. to a chemist who made up one 
dozen of the powders. 

A powder was given by the owner at 12 noon, 
followed by effects indicative of slight colic. 
Another was given about 6p.m. in the evening 
feed. 

At 9 p.m. the owner came to me to tell me the 
mare was very seriously ill with colic, so I went at 
once to see her. It was a matter of 15 kilometres 
drive over very rough roads, so I didn’t arrive 
until 10.30 p.m. The mare was then dead, so I 
opened her. The stomach was quite normal also 
the first part of the duodenum, but the small intes- 
tine from behind the entrance of the bile duct was 
very much injected, one.can hardly say inflamed, 
for the appearance was more or less like a venous 
congestion, and in direct contrast to the parietal 
peritoneum. Further, the mucous membrane of the 
intestine was not inflamed as one would expect with 
an irritant poison. 

My client at first said my prescription was bad, 
and the following day gave one of the powders to a 
colt of his fresh from grass, This colt suffered 
from diarrhoea for more than a week after. My 
client then took the prescription to another chemist 
and tried these powders on another colt who had a 
cough, with good results. After this he tried one 
of the original powders, with the same result of 
colic and diarrhea. 

This decided him to consult me again, and I 
suggested to analyse the original powders, also the 
contents of the intestines of the mare “ Chouta.” 
These were sent tothe Institute Hijienico Nacional 
de Chile, with the following results. The powders 
were composed of :— 

R_ Chlorate of Potass 30-00 grms. 

Nitrate of Barium 30-00 _,, 
Glycyrrhiza 30°00 

The intestines revealed the presence of barium 

in considerable quantities. 
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I send you this clinical note more from the rare- 
ness of encountering mineral poisoning in herbivora 
with authentication of its source, and also the 
peculiarity of not encountering any congestion in 
the duodenum before the bile duct, deducting from 
this that the bile may have a dissolvent action on 
salts of barium. A case for compensation against 
the chemist is now in the courts. According to 
South American Republican custom the result will 
be known in 1930 or thereabout. 

Santiago, Chile. Wm. J. Moony, F.R.C.v.S8. 


AMPOTATATION OF THE LIMB IN A COW. 


The subject of the photograph is an Ayrshire 
qney, aged two years, the property of Mr. Wm. 
— Hazeldean Farm, by Strathaven, Lanark- 
shire. 

The quey was found in the field on Feb. 2nd, 
with fracture of the off fore canon bone. It was 


taken into the house and the leg put in splints, 
a dry dressing was applied every alternate day 
until the operation wound healed. 

An artificial limb was fixed on on March 21st. 
Slight improvements have been made on it since, 
but it consists essentially of: two iron splints 
attached to a round piece of wood below, and to the 
limb below the elbow by a broad band of leather 
which is laced tightly. The end of the limb is 
inserted into a leather pocket and rests on a felt pad. 

The quey is in prime condition and enjoys perfect 
health. It can use the leg well, is able to lie 
down and rise, and can run with the rest of the 
cattle. 

The operation was performed by myself and 
my assistant, Mr. James M. Galloway, Class D. 

As I have not seen anything of the kind recorded 
for some time, I thought it would be of interest to 
the readers of The Record. 

Perer MEIKLE, M.R.C.V\S. 

Strathaven. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


An ENZOOTIC AMONGST YOUNG PIGS CAUSED BY A 
VARIETY OF THE STREPTOCOCCUS PYOGENES. 


Prof. Rievel, of Hanover, records (Deutsche 
Tier. Woch.) an enzootic which occurred — 
remises, which, for four years past, had been 
rom contagious diseases of swine. Numerous 
cases of illness and death appeared suddenly 
amongst the young pigs, affecting those which were 
housed in old draughty pens composed of frame- 
work; while the animals which were in new, well- 
made pens, remained healthy, although they asso- 
ciated with the sick ones on the same exercise 
ground. The mortality amounted to 50%. The old 
pigs remained unaffected. 


Amongst the most prominent symptoms seen 
were lentil-sized reddenings, which afterwards be- 
came covered with brown-red or black crusts, upon 
the under part of the abdomen and the inner ra tom 
of the thighs. There was also conjunctivitis with 
a considerable muco-serous discharge, which often 
dried into crusts. The general condition was little 
disturbed, and the temperature ranged between 
1036°F. and 104-9°F. Death occurred suddenly 
and without warning, after a period of illness which 
varied in duration. 

Post-mortem, a number of lesions were found, 
in addition to those of the skin and eyes. Gener- 
ally there was a large quantity of sero-fibrinous 
fluid in the abdominal cavity, slight swelling of the 
spleen, and degeneration of the liver and kidneys. 

he liver and kidneys also showed isolated or 
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numerous hemorrhages. In all cases there was 
slight reddening of the small intestine, and often 
also small superficial hemorrhages in the cardiac 
portion of the stomach. The thoracic cavity con- 
tained a serous fluid which was rich in fibrin 
elements. The heart muscle was slightly opaque, 
but the lungs showed no pathological alterations. 

Bacteriological examination revealed diplococci 
in the organs, in the blood, and especially in the 
fibrinous exudates. Ohlenbusch classifies this 
diplococcus as a variety of the Streptococcus 

ogenes. This species of streptococcus is very 
resistant to cold and to desiccation, and is patho- 
genic for young pigs, mice, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and 
pigeons.—Berliner Tier. Woch. 


Tue Action of Prrurrary Exrract upon Sows. 


Walther Gottschalk, of Brunsholm, writing upon 
this subject, points out the admitted uncertainty 
of the emmenagogues hitherto employed, and the 
fact that weakness of labour pains is common in 
the sow and not rarely necessitates slaughter. 
These considerations have induced him to try the 

ituitary extract prepared by the ‘“Chemischen 
abrik” of Aubing (vide Veterinary Record, Sept. 
27th, 1913, page 199) upon sows, and his results 
from it have been highly encouraging. So far, he 
has only treated four cases, which he reports as 
follows. 

This first case was a sow which had given birth 
to one dead foetus, and had afterwards lain a long 
time in the pen without labour pains. Gottschalk 
injected 5 c.c. of pituitary extract subcutaneously. 
Fifteen minutes later, as the drug had had no effect, 
he again gave the same dose, but this time admin- 
istered it intramuscularly in the forelimb. After 
another fifteen minutes vigorous labour pains set in, 
and led to the birth of the three remaining young 
—one living and two dead. The sow did well. 

The second case was a sow from which Gotts- 
chalk had already removed one living foatus with 
the forceps. Thinking it possible that others might 
be present, he injected 10 c.c. of pituitory extract 
without effect. Half-an-hour later he again gave 
the same dose intra-muscularly; but, though he 
remained watching the sow for a full hour after- 
wards, he saw no sign of labour pains. It trans- 

ired that no other offspring were in the womb, and 
in this case, therefore, the drug failed to induce 
uterine contractions in the absence of a fctus. 
The sow and the one young pig did well. 

In the third case the sow gave birth to nine liv- 
ing young without assistance, after which a macera- 
ted foetus lay for 36 hours in the birth passage, 
despite all efforts to remove it with the forceps. 
Labour pains were completely absent. The intra- 
muscular injection of 10c.c. of pituitary extract 
induced vigorous and persistent pains in fifteen 
minutes, leading to the delivery of the foetus. The 
sow was slaughtered next day on account of threat- 
ening metritis. 

The fourth case was a sow in which a living 
foetus could be felt in the birth-passage, but labour 

ins were absent. The subcutaneous injection of 

0 c.c. of pituitary extract was followed after about: 


25 minutes by vigorous and persistent pains, which 
resulted in the birth of three living young in the 
course of an hour. These three were the whole 
litter. One of the young died, the two others and 
the sow did well. 

Few as the cases are, Gottschalk believes them to 
justify the conclusion that pituitary extract is of 
great value in all cases in which the labour pains 
of the sow partially or completely fail. He has 
never seen any ill effects from its use, and on that 
account is inclined to regard it as quite devoid of 
danger. In future, his intention is to use it in 
doses of 10 c.c., administered intra-muscularly.— 
Berliner Tier. Woch. 


An AGENT For Usk aaGarinst Rats. 


H. Novak, a gardener, announces (Thuringer 
landwirtschaftl. Zeitung) that the common hound’s 
tongue (Cynoglossum officinale) is a certain agent to 
secure the banishment of rats. The plant is found 
on rubbish heaps, in fields, ete. The purple flowers 
have an unpleasant odour. The freshly dried 
plants drive away rats by their odour; and, when 
strewn in a place infested by rats, they are said to 
cause the immediate departure of the animals. 
Stuffing the rat holes with the plants will cause 
the tats to migrate further and more completely. 
—(Miinchener Tier. Woch.) 

W. R. C. 


[Cynoglossum officinale is found in some parts 
of the United Kingdom; but those who think 
of using it for this purpose should remember in 
doing so that it is credited with being poisonous 
to farm animals on account of its contained alka- 
loid cynoglossin, which resembles curare in its 
action.—Transl. 


Tue NUMBER AND VARIETIES OF BACTERIA CARRIED 
BY THE Common House Fry in SANITARY AND 
InsaniTary Crty Argas.—G. L. Cox, F. C. Lewis, 
and E. E. Guynn. (Jour. Hyg. (Cambridge), 12 
(1912), No. 3, pp. 290—319, pls. 2, figs. 2. 


“ Over 450 naturally infected or wild flies (Musca 
domestica) were caught in Liverpool during Sep- 
tember and the first part of Oct., 1911, from differ- 
ent parts of the city. The number and kinds of 
bacteria carried and contained by them have been 
investigated. The number of bacteria coming from 
house flies whilst struggling in liquid may be very 
large, varying from 2000, the lowest figure in five 
minutes, to 350,000, the highest figure in thirty 
minutes. This number may be taken as a measure 
of their capacity to pollute liquid with their vomit 
or excrement, or by wallowing in it. The number 
of bacteria carried inside the fly is very much 
greater. 

“ Flies caught either in insanitary or congested 
areas of the city carry and contain far more 
bacteria than those from the more sanitary, less 
congested or suburban areas. The number of 
aerobic bacteria from the former varied from 
800,000 to 500,000,000 per fly, and from the latter 
from 21,000 to 100,000. The number of intestinal 
bacteria as indicated by glucose bile salt fermenters 
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is also greater in the insanitary or congested areas, 
the numbers varying from 10,000 to 333,000,000, 
than in the more sanitary areas where they carried 
from 100 to 10,000. Pathogenic bacteria and those 
allied to the food poisoning groups were only ob- 
tained from the congested or moderately congested 
areas and never from the suburban areas.” 


Tue House Fry anp irs to City 
Garpace.—J. H. Pain (Psysche 19 (1912), No. 5, 
pp. 156—159). 

In investigations conducted in a Boston tene- 
ment district the author found various species of 


muscids, including a large percentage of house flies, | . 


swarming about garbage, depositing eggs and feed- 
ing upon it and upon other refuse thrown into the 
alleys. Larvae were collected from the contents of 
various pails as they were emptied into the carrier's 
wagon, being as a rule found in quantities and 
often so abundant that the interior of the receptacle 
ap as a wriggling mass. They were taken 
to the laboratory and placed in covered boxes-con- 
taining a little earth in which they could pupate, 
and were fed upon stale water-soaked bread. Of 
649 specimens reared to adults, 22-4 per cent. 
were Musca domestica, 22:3 per cent. Phormia 
regina, 50°5 per cent. Lucilia serricata, 4-4'per cent. 
Calliphora erythrocephala, and 01 per cent. 
Muscina stabulans. 


THe House Fry as A CarRIER OF TYPHOID 
Inrection.—F. W. THomson. (Jour. Trop. Med. 
and Hyg. (London), 15 (1912), No. 18, pp. 273— 
277). 

This is a report of investigations made at the 
Central Research Institute of India. The experi- 
ments led to the conclusions that “the ingestion 
of typhoid germs in large numbers has no bad 
effect on the health of flies; they can retain living 
typhoid bacilli within their bodies and transmit 
infection thereby for a period of 24 hours after in- 
gestion; they can carry the living germs on the 
exterior of their feet or bodies for a period of six 
hours, and so transmit infection. F. E. P. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE. * 


Address by Dr. O. CHARNocK BRADLEY, M.D.,D.SC., CH. B. 
Principal of the College. 


He who has the ty, of giving an address at the 
———< a new session, has a roving commission. He 
is at liberty to choose any subject which seems to him 
good, provided always that it must be cognate and 
should be topical. On the present occasion there is no 
dearth of subjects upon which to draw, the only diffi- 
culty being to decide which is most fitting. 

The consideration of tuberculosis in its many aspects 
would be appropriate. Here is a disease rampant in 
this country, widespread in its distribution, affecting 
all classes, sparing neither man nor beast, causing un- 
told misery among the human race, and preducing 
enormous pecuniary loss to the owner of animals. That 
such a disease should occupy the thoughts of those who 
guard the health of the community, and those solicitous 


of the commercial welfare of the country is natural. 
That the public should desire prompt, entire, and final 
elimination of such a scourge is natural. That they 
should evince some degree of impatience at what, to 
them, appears the slow operation of preventive and 
curative measures is not surprising. But here, as in the 
case of other specific diseases, slow and sometimes ten- 
tative measures are imperative A disease like tuber- 
culosis cannot be eradicated on the instant, and this for 
reasons which are sufficiently obvious. Therefore, one 
must counsel patience and an endeavour to rest in the 
assurance that everything which is humanly possible 
and economically expedient is being done to bring 
about a time when tuberculosis will be a thing that was 
and is not. 
So far as the recently introduced Tuberculosis Order 
is eoenned, it is yet too early either to praise or to 
condemn. Time alone will demonstrate all its merits 
and demerits; but, whatever these may be, the Order is 
commendable if only in that it seeks to remove those 
cases of bovine tuberculosis which are of most danger to 
man. It is much to be regretted that the unfortunate 
Milk and Dairies Bill has failed to pass through the 
various Parliamentary stages necessary to make it law. 
There are those, I imagine, who will claim greater im- 
portance for this Bill than attaches to other measures 
which received more attention by Parliament during 
the last session. 
Anotherdisease which might quite fittingly have formed 
the subject of this address is that, up to the present, 
somewhat mysterious illness of sheep which rejoices in 
the possession of the decidedly inelegant name of 
“scrapie.” The very fact that it has not, as yet, re- 
ceived a polysyllabic title is significant. Unlike tuber- 
culosis which has no geographical limits and affects 
man as well as animals, “Scrapie” is limited in its dis- 
tribution, and is confined to sheep. Nevertheless it isa 
disease of great commercial importance, and the sheep- 
owners of the South of Scotland have reasonable cause 
for anxiety to know how it is caused and spread, and how 
its ravages can be combated. Unfortunately “ scrapie ” 
has a long period of incubation and, consequently, 
investigation is slow. Though several observers have 
made it the subject of careful study, they are not as 
et as to the cause. Until this has been decided 
it will be difficult to suggest adequate and certain pre- 
ventive measures. 

I am well aware that the agriculturist is apt to think 
that investigation into the cause and prevention of 
diseases is slower than need be. May I seize this op- 
portunity to point out that discoveries of importance 
are of necessity slow. If the conclusions arrived at are 
to be of a the various steps of an investiga- 
tion must repeated and checked more than once. 
Those who have most experience of research, and 
whose word is consequently of most worth, have learned 
from experience the importance of extreme care and 
wariness, and are alive to the dangers of taking any- 
thing for pers and of pronouncing judgment 
hurriedly. e scientist knows that, as other men, he 
is fallible, and so desires to follow that line of procedure 
which will > him to avoid mistakes. is is all 
really to the advantage of the stockowner. A hasty, ill- 
considered statement might do more harm than good. 

I know, also, that some agriculturists are of opinion 
that the practical farmer is not sufficiently consulted. 
In answer to this it is enough to say that no investigator 
worth his salt neglects any information from any source 
which is likely to throw any light whatsoever upon the 
problem he is endeavouring to solve. 

The importance of tuberculosis, “scrapie,” and other 
diseases of a like nature notwithstanding, it appears to 
me that, for several reasons, the present is a fitting 


* At the opening of Session, on Wednesday, Oct. 1. 
Prof. in, K.c., in the chair. 


occasion on which to scan quickly, and therefore super- 
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ficially, the aims and methods of those who, at the 
present day, are charged with the training of the future 
professional man. I propose, therefore, to lift the 
curtain ever so little and allow a glimpse of the aims 
and m2thods of the staff of a college like this. 

The cynic has said that educational matters never did 
interest the British public. This may have been true 
once, but one would hesitate to make so sweeping a 
generalisation to-day. The average citizen has his own 
views on elementary education at least, though possibly 
these views may not accord very perfectly with those of 
the professed educationist. And there are not wanting 
those who follow closely the progress of secondary edu- 
cation. Professional education, however, is generally 
considered to be something apart, something so highly 
specialised as to be beyond the comprehension of the 
everyday person. As a matter of fact the aims and 
methods of professional education have the same root 
ideas as have those of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. There isnoreason why the average citizen should 
not follow sympathetically the ideals underlying the 
training of the professional man, and there is every 
reason why he should. A profession and the public act 
andreact upon each other. It has been said, and said 
truly, that the level of a profession depends, not so 
much upon its members, as upon the intelligence of the 
average citizen. If the public were to demand a higher 
standard of attainment in their medical attendants and 
veterinary surgeons, itis safe to say that that standard 
would have to be achieved. It is therefore‘in the interests 
of the public that they should keep themselves au 
courant with the aims and methods of professional edu- 
cation. It is to be remembered that it is simply to 
safeguard the public that degrees and diplomas are 
granted to the medical man and the veterinary surgeon 
after passing certain tests. The citizens, therefore, are 
merely doing their duty to themselves when they enquire 
as to what these degrees and diplomas are, what tests 
are imposed upon the candidate who seeks them, and 
what training the candidate has undergone in prepara- 
tion for the tests. Concerning diplomas and degrees 
little need be said here, except that the advance of the 
veterinary profession is indicated by the fact that now 
the Universities of London and Edinburgh grant de- 
grees in veterinary science to those who desire the higher 
scientific training. In instituting veterinary degrees 
these two Universities doubtless earned the disapproval 
of Sir Alfred Hopkinson, who, the other day, expressed 
the hope that at some not distant date some _indiscreet 
bet intelligent person would propose the abolition of 
degrees altogether. I think we may safely assume that 
medical and veterinary degrees will never be, and 
cannot be, abolished, since they serve as a_hall-mark 
whereby the attainments of the possessor are indicated. 

There is another aspect of professional education 
which is, I think, far too often ignored. The citizen 
who has undergone an adequate and sound training of 
a technical kind has gained both morally and intellectu- 
ally. Indeed, Sir Philip Magnus recently claimed that 
science and the application of science to industry and 
professional life gives quite as good an intellectual 
training as the more literary studies of the older uni- 
versities. In Scotland, where the “humanities” have 
ever been revered, it is perhaps too much tofexpect that 
all this will be accepted asa truth. But it is incontest- 
able that the man with a professional and scientific 
training, apart altogether from his ability to apply his 
knowledge professionally, is a more valuable citizen 
than he would have been otherwise. By producing 
such citizens, therefore, schools of applied science are 
performing acivic function as well as a professional one. 

As a teaching institution we are concerned with the 
manner and effect of the training of the student rather 
than with the granting of a diploma or degree as the 
goalof hiscurriculum, The manner of the training has 


undergone considerable change of recent years, in accord- 
ance with the trend of modern ideas on education gener- 
ally. That educational ideals and practice should 
change is in the natural order of things. Fortunately 
man is a mixture of conservatism and progressivism—a 
dweller in the “double house” of the Egyptians, a 
driver of the two horses of Plato. And man discovers 
new wants and feels new aspirations. He evolves 
mentally. What was good enough for his father is 
most certainly not good enough for him. So his views 
on education widen and deepen. Itis thrice fortunate 
that this is so, for there is grave danger in being 
satisfied. 

Education, moreover, is in its essence progressive, 
nay, it is more, it is anticipatory. However strongly 
this applies to training in elementary and secondary 
schools, it applies yet more strongly to scientific and 
professional education. Consider the great and rapid 
advance in science generally during the past quarter of 
acentury, and there is no wonder that methods of 
teaching have altered. While other arts and sciences 
have been forging ahead, veterinary science has not 
stood still. Both as a science and as a profession, its 
development has been remarkable. Not much more 
than sixty years ago, the veterinary surgeon in Scotland 
was generally a working man who, for two sessions or 
less, had “scorned delights and lived laborious days” 
in order to qualify himself to treat diseases according to 
the then current knowledge. Our own founder who, 
“while others slept, was climbing upwards in the night,” 
had no more than a few weeks education—or what 
passed as such—in a veterinary college. From a train- 
ing which, in 1844, was anything or nothing, the curri- 
culum has gradually lengthened to a minimum of four 
years. Many are of opinion that a further increase is 
inevitable. 

The lengthening of the curricuium has arisen quite 
naturally out of an expansion of the scientific veterinary 
horizon. The fact has from time to time been forced 
upon the authorities that, in order to produce practi- 
tioners fitted to fulfil adequately their duty to the public 
and the State, a longer, and yet longer time of prepara- 
tion was necessary. 

In spite of its increased length, the curriculum has not 
been rendered lighter. The same amount of work has 
not heen spread over a longer time. On the contrary, 
the old subjects are now considered more fully and new 
subjects have been added. In the days of the two- 
session curriculum, pathology was scarcely in existence, 
and bacteriology—that science which has cleared up so 
many medical problems and has revolutionised surgery 
—was unborn. Protozoology is the progeny of yester- 
day, and some special lines of study are only to-day 
being contemplated. Hence it comes to pass that the 
four-year curriculum, introduced as recently as 1895, is 
already overburdened. How relief will ultimately be 
obtained remains to be seen, but there is just a possi- 
bility that the preliminary sciences—chemistry, physics, 
botany and zoology—will have to be taken in secondary 
schools before admission to a veterinary college. If 
this arrangement is ever affected, it will not be because 
the preliminary sciences are held of little value. Rather 
the opposite. They are so valuable as giving a scientific 
training and as cultivating a scientific mood that to 
remove them from a crowded curriculum would allow of 
their proper and desirable expansion. 

Concurrently with the increase in the time taken to 
prepare the veterinary graduate, a change has taken 
place in the manner of the preparation. Time was, and 
that not very long ago, when all the equipment deemed 
necessary for the proper instruction of the student was a 
lecture room, a black-board, and a piece of chalk. To 
make the picture more truthful, it must be added that 
in some subjects there was a certain amount of practical 
work, and that towards the end of the student’s career 
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he was expected to “see cases.” But this was mere] 
an extension of the “chalk and black-board” method. 
Except with the most acute and keenest student, the 
cases were merely looked at through the teacher's eyes. 
In short, the main duty of the student was to use his 
ears and his memory. 

Though tradition dies hard, and the psychology of the 
student is such that he likes, sometimes even prefers, 
spoon-feeding, teachers have now so framed their 
courses that the student must do and see for himself. 
We are all familiar with the danger which attached 
itself to the old method of teaching—the danger of sup- 
pressing two very important and valuable attributes of 
youth—natural inquisitiveness and the pleasure of 
using the hands. The mere recital of a number of facts 
will never result in the education of the listener. The 
student must be put in the way of discovering his facts 
for himself. He must use all his senses, and, certainly 
not least in importance, he must use his hands. His 
hand serves a two-fold purpose. By it he will have to 

rform delicate manipulations and operations. And in 
it he has a sense which cannot be too highly cultivated 
—the sense of touch. It would be easily possible to 
speak at some length on the value of the sense of touch 
to the human and veterinary surgeon. It must here 
suffice to insist that the student is not doing his duty to 
himself if he does not avail himself of every opportunity 
to train himself te “ think through his fingers,” as it has 
been finely expressed. 

The cultivation of every avenue of the mind naturally 
means an immense amount of practical work. Noclass, 
now-a-days, confines its labour to the hearing of lectures. 
Work in the laboratory and the clinique is imperative. 
The more this can be extended, and the less time given 
to the didactic lecture, the better will be the result. I 
am not one of those who see no value in the systematic 
lecture. The human voice is more living than the 
printed page, and problems can be more easily ex- 
plained in the lecture-room than between the covers of 
a book. But it is recognised that the lecture is but one 
of the instruments in the hands of the teacher—and not 
the most valuable at that. “ You do not educate a man 
by telling him what he knew not, but by making him 
what he was not.” We want to avoid “ignorance in 
stilts, his cap well lined with logic not his own.” What 
a student is taught is really of less importance than how 
he is taught it. 

Without labouring the point unduly, it may be said 
that the main object of a teaching institution such as 
this is to train the stndent that he may be able to teach 
himself. Manipulative dexterity, the ability to observe 
minute differences, the faculty of reasoning, are all more 
important than the accumulation in the mind of a 
multitude of ill-digested facts. While remembering 
that we exist for the purpose of training the future 
veterinary surgeon, we do not forget that we are re- 
sponsible for his education—the drawing forth of his 
faculties. We do not forget that, to do our duty, we 
must furnish him with such knowledge as will of 
service to him when he goes forth into the world armed 
with his diploma. But we remember also that the im- 
parting of “applied knowledge,” without a leaven of 
that, the application of which is not apparent, leads to 
formalism, and formalism would be most stultifying in 
one whose success in life depends upon intellectual 
flexibility. We are also alive to the danger which 
exists of annihilating the healthy, and therefore highly 
desirable feeling of wonder and admiration. Care must 
be exercised also to preserve the power of imagination 
and lead it along fruitful lines. It is some years since 
a profound thinker emphasised the value of imagination 
in science. 

Of all faculties, that of reasoning must be cultivated 
to the utmost. In a professional man the ability to 
accumulate facts without the ability to use them, is of 


little value. Professor Huxley once divided scientists 
into the hod-men who accumulate facts, and the builder 
who uses them. In a profession it is only the user who 
is successful. Unfortunately, it is not easy for the 
embryo veterinary surgeon to collect his facts in the 
first place. When I say “his facts,” I mean the facts 
which matter. It is not particularly difficult to note 
facts of a kind, but it is difficult to winnow the wheat 
from the chaff. We all know how easy it is to obtain 
the account of, say, a street accident from a by-stander. 
And we all know that the accounts of several by- 
standers will differ severally and individually. In most 
accounts the facts that matter are overlaid by a thick 
accumulation of irrelevant material. It is still more 
difficult for the student to correlate facts and reason 
from them. Nevertheless, both the faculty to gather, 
and the faculty to use must be present if success is to 
wait upon endeavour. The teacher of the student will 
first train the mental eye to see. So will knowledge of 
facts be attained. But “knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers,” and the teacher is faced with the more difficult 
task of getting his pupil to arrive at a reasoned conclu- 
sion regarding observed facts. The mental, as well as 
the physical, vision must be made clear and penetrating, 
and this is often not easy of accomplishment. 

The problem which confronts the teacher is, how is 
all this to be accomplished in classes, the members of 
which vary widely in natural and cultivated ability. As 
Prof. Thring has put it, pithily and unfiatteringly : 
“ All are to be taught. And knowledgeisinfinite. And 
life is short. And average brains are weak. How can 
this be dealt with?” The teacher is constantly being 
brought up short by variations in the limitation of the 
human understanding. 

If aims and ideals as just outlined are right, it natur- 
ally follows that what was deemed sufficient accommo- 
dation and equipment in the past, would be considered 
lamentably inadequate to-day. This is brought home 
to us very forcibly by newspaper and other accounts of 
the immense sums of money which have been expended 
on medical and other schools during the past few years 
—an expenditure having its origin in the conviction 
that educational institutions fail in a public duty, and 
consequently fail to justify their existence, unless they 
fall in line with modern views and produce practitioners 
properly furnished in accordance with present-day 
standards. Nay, more, the schools have to look to the 
requirements of the future as well as the present, for 
the student of to-day will be the practitioner of to- 
morrow, and he must be mentally equipped to utilise 
not only the knowledge which is current to-day, but 
also the discoveries which to-morrow will bring forth. 

It follows also that large classes, such as were 
formerly common, have had to give place to classes con- 
taining a number no greaterthan will allow the teacher 
to devote attention to each individual. A large practi 
cal class without adequate supervision means that some 
members at least will waste time, not from idleness, but 
because they cannot get the advice and assistance of the 
teacher when difficulties arise. It is obvious, I think, 
that the teaching staff of a modern professional school 
must be larger than was formerly considered necessary. 
The time is certainly past when one man could under- 
take to teach—save the mark—several different 
subjects. 

One wishes it were possible to retain our most 
promising graduates for a time after they have obtained 
their diploma, by offering them teaching and research 
fellowships. To have, say, a session’s experience as 
demonstrators and investigators would form a very 
valuable piece of post-graduate training. I sometimes 
think we should have at least one fellowship of this 
kind attached to each lectureship. 

This reminds me that there is yet one more direction 
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school. Formerly, graduates on leaving College had 
little option but to become general practitioners. This 
is not so now-a-days. The majority certainly enter 
general practice, but a considerable and growing propor- 
tion enter one or other of the public services. All 
graduates receive the same general training as students. 
It is clear, therefore, that those who wish to specialise 
require further and special training. Hence has arisen 
a demand for post-graduate courses, which were un- 
thought of less than twenty years ago. So important 
to the State has become the work of the specialist that 
a Departmental Committee has recommended the 
granting of financial assistance to those prepared to 
undergo post-graduate instruction with a view to enter- 
ing one or other of the public veterinary services. The 
recommendation has not, as yet, been put into effect, 
but the “sweet reasonableness” of the proposal will 
surely be sufficient to ensure its consummation. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


The autumn meeting was held at the Old Ship Hotel, 
Brighton, on Thursday, September 25th, and was well 
attended. Invitations had been sent to the various 
veterinary inspectors in the counties covered by the 
Society, and prior to the meeting both members and 
visitors were entertained by the President, Mr. G. H. 
Livesey, to luncheon, at the Old Ship Assembly Rooms. 
Mr. H. A. MacCormack, the Hon. Sec. of the Central 
Veterinary Society, and Mr. Theo. C. Toope, the Hon. 
Sec. of the South Eastern Veterinary Association im- 
mediately supported Mr. Livesey at the luncheon, and 
the others who signed the attendance book at the subse- 
quent meeting were Messrs. J. T. Angwin, Arundel ; 
A. H. Archer, C. W. W. Brown, Southsea ; E. Whitley 
Baker, Wimborne ; Gerald W. Bloxsome, W. K. Stuart, 
Hove ; Walter Burt, Brighton; Chas. J. Callow, Burgess 
Hill; W. A. DellaGana, Southampton ; F. G. Samson, 
Mitcham ; H. Smith, Worthing; and H. Whicher, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, members. 

Visitors: Messrs. W. H. Brown, London; A. C. 
Burton, Battle; Pereival Carter, Worthing; E. W. 
Morris, Uckfield ; J. W. Pritchard, Brighton ; and J. H. 
Ripley, Hurst Green. 

nthe po a of Mr. Angwin, seconded by Mr. 
Samson, the minutes of the last meeting as published 
in The Veterinary Record were taken as read and con- 
firmed. 
_ Correspondence. Letters and telegrams of regret at 
inability to be present were announced from Col. F. 
Duck, Maior F. Smith, Profs. Hobday, G. H. Woold- 
ridge, and Messrs. R. Barron, H. Bradbury, R. Burt, 
J. V. Blake, Clement Baxter, James Crowhurst, J. A. B. 
Cocksedge, W. Caudwell, W. Coveney, J. B. Dier, R. 
Dawtrey, H. Edie, C. A.Good, C. Hedworth Golledge, 
E. R. Harding, H. Jarvis, H. H. Jeffries, Hy.Gray, W. 
Hunting, Chas. F. Hulford, E. R. Harding, W. Lrish, 
H. G. H. Lockwood, E. Langford, J. A. Lips- 
comb, . A. MacCarmack, J. W. MacIntosh, G. P. 
Male, J.C. Munby, F. Maynard, F. Marks, Chas. W. 
Marshall, J. B. Martin (Rochester) Geo. Parr, C. Pack, 
W. E. Petty, C. Peirce (London), R. H. Pinching, A. E 
Roberts (Bournemouth), C. Roberts (Tunbridge Wells), 
H. Redford, S. H. Slocock, C. H. Spurgeon, 
Smithers, Wm. Shipley, J. W. Shepherd, P. J. Simpson, 
R. A. Thrale, Hy. Taylor, J. A. Todd (West Kirby), 
G. F. Vincent, J. E. Wallis, D. Wyllie, F. T. Walder, 
J. Stewart Wood, A. C. Wild, Reg. F. Wall, and F. J. 
Thornton. 

It transpired that the absence of Mr. Harding, of 
Salisbury, and Mr. Crowhurst, of Canterbury, was due 


to the bereavements they have just sustained by the 
death of their respective wives, while Mr. Redford wrote 
that he had not yet quite recovered from the effects of 
anasty accident which he unfortunately met with at 
the end of July. 

Mr. E. Wurriey Baker proposed that suitable letters 
be written to each of the gentlemen mentioned convey- 
ing the sympathy of the Society. No one felt more 
sorry than he did to hear of the sad loss which had 
befallen Mr. Harding. He only heard from him the 
other day, and he then had no idea that Mrs. Harding 
was even ill. He would also like to suggest that a 
similar communication should be sent to their old 
friend Mr. Hunting, whom they would be sorry to bear 
had been unable to do anything for the last two or three 
months owing to an attack of otitis. He thought it was 
hardly necessary for him to say how sorry they all were 
to hear of Mr. Hunting’s illness, and that they ho 
he would have a speedy recovery. He proposed that 
suitable letters be sent to all four of these gentlemen. 

Mr. ARCHER seconded, and the meeting unanimously 
signified its assent. 

A letter was read from Mr. Chas. Roberts, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, acknowledging the Society’s resolution 
of condolence and sympathy with himself and the other 
members of the family on the death of his father, the 
late Mr. R. Roberts. His mother and the other members 
of the family wished him to express their very sincere 
appreciation and to say how much they had valued all 
the kindness which had been shown to them. 

New Members. The election of Capt. OLIVER, A.v.c., 
who had been proposed for membership by Mr. Angwin, 
and seconded by Mr. Archer at the last meeting, was 
confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were also nominated for 
election :— 

Mr. Sam Smiru, of Horsham, proposed by Mr. Angwin 
seconded by Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. PerctvaL Carter, of Worthing, proposed by 
the President, for Mr. Todd, seconded by Mr. H. Smith. 

Mr. E. W. Morris, of Uckfield, proposed by Mr. W. 
Burt, seconded by Mr. Stuart. 

Resignation of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Alex. Todd. 
—The resignation was conveyed in a letter which Mr. 
Todd had written to the President from West Kirby, 
under the date of September-24th. Mr. Todd wrote :— 
“T take this step with great reluctance, but you will 
agree that having removed from Sussex it is impossible 
for me to continue. My 94 years as an official have 
been years of pleasure to me, and I trust of some slight 
use to the 8.C.V.S.” Mr. Todd added that he wished 

ublicly to acknowledge the ready help and assistance 
- had at all times received from their worthy treasurer, 
Mr. Baker, and from his own “second in command” 
behind the scenes, Mr. Aylott. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that he was sure they 
would all agree this was a very sad one for them to 
receive. Mr. Todd had been a most excellent Secretary 
to the Society, and a good friend to all their members. 
Among the Secretaries of the different Societies through- 
out the country he thought there must be very few who 
could lay claim:to the same popularity as their friend 
Mr. Todd could. (Hear, hear.) Now that Mr. Todd 
had removed from Worthing to West Kirby he could 
not possibly be cates to continue to discharge the 
duties he had so ably carried out for so many years. He 


W. | would, therefore, like to move from the chair that the 


resignation be received with their very deepest regret, 
and that a letter be sent to Mr. Todd to this effect, and 
also wishing him, on behalf of all their members, every 
success in his new practice. 

Mr. BLoxsomE seconded this. 

Mr. THEo. C. Toors, as a visitor, desired to add a few 
words to what the President had said, and also to 
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express the great regret which he personally felt at Mr. 
Todd’s resignation of the hon. secretaryship of that 
Society. As hon. secretary of a neighbouring Society, 
he could say that he had always received the greatest 
courtesy and consideration from Mr. Todd, and not only 
that, but Mr. Todd had also been of very great assis- 
tance to him in the inquiries he had been making with 
regard to the fees paid to veterinary inspectors, and 
other matters. He felt that they had lost a most ener- 
getic and capable official in Mr. Todd, and he heartily 
joined in their wishes for his future success. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. K. Stuart felt sure that the President had 
only expressed the feeling of every member of their 
Society in what he had said. They all knew that they 
had lost not only a dear old comrade, but a Secretary 
whose place they would have great difficulty in filling. 
Mr. Todd was certainly one of the keenest men who ever 
took on the office. When he first accepted the position 
he believed the members were very few. He only spoke 
from memory, but he believed the membership of the 
Society then was less than forty. 

Mr. E. Wuittey Baker: Twenty-five. 

Mr. Stuart: Twenty-five, and he has now brought 
it up to nearly eighty, which I think speaks for itself. 
Mr. Todd not only did the work willingly, but he did it 
well, and he really thought the thanks of every veteri- 
nary surgeon in England, as well as those of their own 
Society, were due to him for what he had done. Person- 
ally, he thanked Mr. Todd most heartily for all that he 
had done. (Applause.) 

Mr. ANGwin, as a neighbour and very great friend, 
wished cordially to endorse all that had been said as to 
Mr. Todd’s services to the Society. They greatly re- 
gretted that he was compelled to leave them, but at the 
same time he was sure it would be the wish of them all 
to send him a very hearty vote of thanks for the able 
manner in which he had conducted the business of the 
secretaryship of their Society, and also their best wishes 
for his future success. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sirs also desired to endorse all that had been 
said. Having lived next door to him, almost, for the 
last fourteen years, he was particularly sorry to lose him. 
(Applause,) 

r. E. Wairtey Baker remarked that he did not 
want to take up their time by repeating what other 
members had said, but having been associated with Mr. 
Todd in his official capacity as hon. treasurer, he could 
assure them that it was a very great grief to him to 
know that he was severing his connection with the 
Society. Not only had he carried out his duties effi- 
ciently, but he had also done what every secretary did 
not always do—he had carried them out in the most 
pleasant manner. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the resolution to the meet- 

ing, said he should like to add that he had known Mr. 
Todd ever since he came down to Brighton and joined 
the Society, and that during the whole of that time they 
had been more or less neighbours, and their intercourse 
had always been of the most friendly nature. Person- 
ally, he was very sorry indeed to lose tm not only asa 
neighbouring practitioner, but also as an ever and very 
welcome friend. (Applause.) ° 
The —— was then unanimously agreed to. 
Mr. E. Warrtey Baker mentioned that several of the 
members were desirous that Mr. Todd should not be 
allowed to officially sever his connection with the 
Society without their showing their appreciation of his 
services ina tangible manner, and a sum of £17 had 
been subscribed or promised towards a testimonial to 
him. He did not know the views of the other members 
as to the form this presentation should take, but his 
idea was that they should send a cheque to Mr. ‘odd, 
and that they should supplement this with an illumina- 
ted address from the Society containing the names of 
the subscribers. 


‘The general feeling of the meeting was in favour of 
this course being adopted. 

Election of Hon. Sec—The names of Mr. Walter Burt, 
Mr. Gerald Bloxsome, Mr. Della Gana, and Mr. A. H 
Archer were in turn proposed, but three of these gentle- 
men declined, and Mr. Archer, who had been proposed 
by Mr. Samson, and seconded by Mr. Baker, was then 
unanimously elected Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. ARCHER, in accepting the office, remarked that be 
could not hope or expect to fill the position so efficiently, 
or with so much satisfaction, as his predecessor Mr. 
Todd, but he would do his best, and if they were not 
satisfied with him at the end of the year they could 
easily turn him out and appoint someone else. 

The ordinary business of the meeting was tem- 
porarily suspended, and the President invited the mem- 
bers to join him in drinking success to the late Secre- 
tary, Mr. Todd, and good luck to his successor, Mr. 
Archer. (Applause.) 

Mr. Detta Gana thought there was another toast 
they ought to drink—the health of their President. 
(Applause.) He was sorry he had been unable to get 
there at the commencement of the luncheon, but he got 
there in time to sample their President’s hospitality, and 
he could assure them, and he believed he spoke for Mr. 
Whitley Baker his travelling companion as well, that 
they had never enjoyed a repast better in their lives. 
He asked them to join him in toasting their President, 
Mr. Livesey, and might he be spared for many more 
years to enjoy health and happiness, and the esteem and 
regard of his fellow practitioners. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said that he was very much 
obliged to them for the cordiality of their welcome. 
His only regret was that there were not more present, 
but that could not be helped. He hoped they would 
get through the rest of the business of their meeting 
without any difficulty, and that they would all come 
again to Brighton before long and spend a pleasant time 
in the Queen of Watering Places. (Applause.) 

Proceedings were resumed, and on the proposition of 
Mr. Burt, seconded by Mr. Della Gana, it was decided 
to hold the next meeting in London, on the Wednesday 
in Cattle Show week, and to follow it up with a dinner 
at the Holborn Restaurant in the evening. 


SANITARY INstTiTUTE CoNGREss. 


Mr. ArcHer presented a report of the recent Sanitary 
Institute Congress at Exeter, to which he had been ap- 
pointed delegate, and on the proposition of Mr. Della- 
Gana, seconded by Mr. Angwin, instructions were given 
for its inclusion in the report of the meeting. 


Report oF DELEGATE. 


Gentlemen,—In making this report of the 28th Annual 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute in July last, 
which as your delegate I had the honour of attending, | 
shall recount the incidents as they appear to me to 
interest, or apply to the medical profession generally 
and especially our own particular branch of it. 

The usual thoughtful arrangements were made for 
those who attended the Congress, and the welcome by 
the officials and inhabitants of Exeter and the neigh- 
bourhood was hearty and genuine, to which the numer- 
ous entertainments provided bore witness. 

The inaugural address by the Right Hon. Ear] Fortes- 
cue was a masterly oration, and the subject well thought 
out, but, as it dealt mainly with “rural housing” it 
was only of indirect interest to veterinary surgeons. 

At the sectional meetings on Preventive Medicine 
and Sanitary Science, if those submitted at the Con- 
ference of Veterinary Inspectors (by-the-way why in- 
spectors instead of surgeons) be excepted, there were 
only two or three that in any practical way affected 
veterinary surgeons, in fact, it occurred to me that there 
was a great lack of appreciation of the immense amount 
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of influence the lower animals have on the lives and 
health of human beings. The indifference or ignorance 
displayed, shows the need for educating both human 
medical practitioners and the public in these matters; 
one important way of doing this being by making our- 
selves seen and heard at these congresses and similar 
meetings. There was an excellent attendance at the 
Veterinary Inspectors’ Conference which took place on 
the Wednesday, the President, Prof. Penberthy, gave 
an exemplary and interesting address, this being tol- 
lowed by thoroughly practical papers by Mr. Ascott and 
Mr. Stableforth. the former treating with the “ Milk 
and Dairies Bill,” the latter with “Tuberculosis in 
Cows,” each of these eliciting some discussion which 
would doubtless have been considerably prolonged had 
more time been at our disposal, but as this was 
decidedly limited the speakers were necessarily obliged 
to keep strictly to the title-matter of the paper under 
discussion in each instance, and as the first mentioned 
per was referring to acondition of affairs which, in 
its original original composition, is never likely to be 
put into practical compulsory working form ; the dis- 
cussion on this was necessarily of a somewhat vague 
character, while the subject of “Tuberculosis in Cows” 
in the narrow sense in which it had at that Conference 
to be dealt with, would have been much more suited to 
a ane of medical men exclusively, than to a meeting 
composed of members of other branches of sanitary 
science, and in its turn suffered in consequence. 

The paper on Public Abattoirs was well received and 

obtained the support of practically the whole of those 
resent, and thereby was accorded the distinction it 
justly merited. 

, to me, some inexplicable circumstance, only 
the “ abstract” of my own paper entitled “ Transmiss- 
ion of Diseases of Animals to Man” was printed, conse- 
quently no one attending the meeting knew the details 
of the subjects contained in it, so that it could only be dis- 
cussed in a very cursory and superficial way, and to but 
very little ag Com however, this paper was not singular 
in receiving this treatment, for at least to one other 
the same attention was accorded. 

Reference to the tuberculosis question was a pro- 
minent feature, in the sectional meetings other than 
that of the veterinary inspectors, and it seemed to me 
that one could not fail to be impressed with the idea 
that, speaking generally, evidently the human medical 
practitioner intends to try to dominate the veterinary 
surgeon in administering the “ Milk and Dairies Bill ” 
when it becomes law, both in the matter of professional 
official position, and also in the important, if more 

rosaic, matter of remuneration ; for, although some 
ew speakers, notably Dr. Hamilton, Hertfordshire, 
expressed hopes, and even convictions, that human and 
veterinary practitioners would work smoothly and amic- 
ably together, yet even these conciliatory gentlemen 
made no mention of being prepared to share the “ fees 
of office” equally with the veterinary surgeons, and as 
it is not to be supposed that Local Authorities will pay 
two fees for one job, unless divided equally, one must 
be bigger than the other. Which is to get the larger 
share? But afterall, has not the (human) medical prac- 
titioner some amount of justice on his side, and a good 
excuse to plead his right to the attitude he takes up in 
connection with this matter, inasmuch as some of the 
veterinary inspectors under the Tuberculosis Order are 
untrained and unqualified men, and it cannot be right 
to expect qualified medical practioners to work with, 
and on the same terms as these ? 

I mention this because this was about the greatest 
obstacle I had to overcome in impressing Mr. John Burns 
with the unfairness to members of the R.C.V.S., in the 
working of the Tuberculosis Order and the “ Milk and 
Dairies Bill,” supported as it is by the action of the 


Council of the R.V.C., vide the Veterinary Surgeons 
Amendment Bill. 

The Association of Veterinary Inspectors has, rightly, 
decided to ignore Registered Practitioners and other un- 
qualified inspectors, by refusing them admission to the 
Association, and I am curious to learn in what light 
our foreign visitors to the International Congress will 
regard the levelling-down of the veterinary medical pro- 
fession in this country, whether they will welcome and 
meet on equal social and professional terms these fortu- 
nate individuals who, by an uncostly and unlaborious 
process, obtain the “ posts of honour”(?) in our pro- 
fession. 

Before closing I wish to compliment and thank Mr. 
Dixon, of Leeds, for the effective way in which he 
championed the cause of the veterinary profession 
throughout the whole Congress, for I assure you that 
any good that this profession may derive from this Con- 
gress will in no small measure be due to the tact, 
energy, and perseverance of our recording Secretary, 
Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Burt thought they also owed a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Archer for attending the Congress as their dele- 
gate and preparing the report, and with the President’s 
permission he desired to propose that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded him for it. 

Mr. Sruart seconded, and the meeting agreed. 

Mr. Arcuer: Thank you, gentlemen, very much for 
your vote of thanks. I should like to add that I have 
only included in this report what was, in my opinion, 
of interest to and likely to benefit the members of the 
profession. 

The PrestDENT said that, with the approval of the 
meeting, they would next deal with the matter for which 
the veterinary inspectors had been specially invited, 
and in connection with this he would like to read them 
anextract from aletter which had been received from 
Mr. Baxter, of Christchurch, after which he would ask 
Mr. Toope to open the discussion. Mr. Baxter, in ex- 
pressing his regret that he could not accept the invita_ 
tion to attend that day wrote that “asa veterinary in_ 
spector for a section of Hants. he was satisfied in the 
meantime with the treatment he got at their hands. He 
had had experience of County Councils in Scotland and 
found them “much nearer the bone” than the County 
Council of Hants.” Mr. Baxter further expressed the 
opinion that the fees to swine fever inspectors should 
be cut down, as they seemed to know little about the 
diagnosis of the disease. 

Mr. Tueo. C. Toorr, in complying with the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to open the discussion, observed that 
he felt more or less in the position of a missionar 
preaching the gospel of unity—(laughter)—but at all 
events he was not addressing the heathen, and he had 
no doubt that his remarks would be received in the 
spirit he intended them to be. He had come there that 
day for the purpose, he hoped, of putting some of them 
in the way of obtaining better fees. That had been his 
aim for some little time past, and he thought he could 
say with some little success so far as his own county of 
Kent and some others were concerned. As to the 
necessity for union among themselves, he thought there 
could be no two opinions, and the only question was 
how they could best produce this unity. He held that 
it could best be brought about through the medium of 
the existing Societies, and his own proposal was that 
each Society in the area covered by the Southern Branch 
of the National should form a veterinary inspectors 
section, and that -the veterinary inspectors section 
should, whenever necessary, deal with matters affecting 
themselves at, or prior to, the general meetings of the 
Society. If the particular matter requiring attention 
was of general interest to the other members of the 
profession, as well as to those who were inspectors—and 
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there were a large number of questions that were of 
interest to those of them who did not happen to be 
inspectors—it could be dealt with along with the other 
business of the meeting, but.if the matter affected the 
veterinary inspectors only it could be dealt with by 
themselves prior to the ordinary meeting. They had 
already got this plan in operation in the South Eastern 
Society ; the meetings of the veterinary inspectors sec- 
tion being called for the same day as the ordinary 
meetings of the Society, and what he wanted them to 
do that day was first of all to form a distinct veterinary 
inspectors Committee, consisting of one or more inspec- 
tors from each county or division of such and_ that 
that Committee should consider and deal with all 
matters affecting the veterinary inspectors. By adopt- 
ing this plan any resolutions passed by the Veterinary 
Inspectors Committee could be oma on through the 
Branch Society to the National Society in the same 
way as the question of the fees had been passed on by 
his own Society. There was not the slightest difficulty 
in carrying vut this plan. All that was necessary was to 
call the meeting of the veterinary inspectors half-an- 
hour or an hour earlier, and invite them to remain to 
the general meeting of the Society afterwards. This 
should have the effect of considerably augmenting their 
numbers also. The fees paid in many counties were 
admittedly bad. Some inspectors were satisfied with 
them—as the gentlemen whose letter they had just 
heard read. Some were easily satisfied, but were they 
satisfied with their existing fees? He had no hesitation 
in saying that the fees offered by some counties might 
satisfy a chimney sweep, but they certainly should not 
satisfy a professional man. He did not suggest for one 
moment that they should produce a scale of fees and 
attempt to force it upon the Authorities. If, however, 
they could produce a scale of fees that had met a general 
approval, and by means of deputations from the veteri- 
nary inspectors to the Authorities, they could satisfy 
the latter that the scale submitted was just and fair and 
had been aceepted by other Authorities, they would be 
going a long way towards attaining their ends. With 
regard to the duties under the Act, he strongly advised 
every veterinary surgeon to claim his full dutiesjand 
not do as some had done, give away the microscopical 
work. If it were impossible for various reasons for the 
inspector to do this work himself, surely, instead of 
handing it over to others outside, he should hand it 
over to those members of their own profession who were 
able to do it. Why should they encourage analytical 
chemists to do this work for them when there were 
plenty of men in their own profession who could do it? 
At the last meeting of the South Eastern Society at 
Ashford this very matter cropped up on receipt of two 
letters from veterinary surgeons in Surrey, drawing 
attention to the fact that an analytical chemist ina 
certain town was advertising that he had time to do 
this work for veterinary inspectors. Again, if it were 
necessary that evidence should be given as to whether 
there were bacilli or not, surely it was to their interest 
that that evidence should come from a veterinary sur- 
geon rather than from a chemist. 

He had been struggling with the subject of the fees 
received from the insurance companies for some time 
now. As Mr. Morris would put it, he had focussed it 
toa coarse adjustment, and he was now bringing the 
finer adjustment to bear; and he thought that within 
the next few weeks the National Society would be in a 

ition to put them in the way of obtaining better fees 
their services‘in that direction, 

Mr. Water Burt expressed himself as very much 
obliged to Mr. Toope for his remarks. He himself 
happened to be a veterinary inspector. He did not say 
that he was satisfied, but it Frye to him that the 
whole thing turned on this: that the members of the 
Society who were not veterinary inspectors, and whose 


toes they often trod on, could not Le expected to have 
much sympathy with those who were. Personally, he 
did not expect sympathy from his fellow practitioners, but 
it was nouse blinding oneself to facts. They might say he 
was a cynic, but he had come to the conclusion that by far 
the larger proportion of their own profession were exactly 
the same as the larger proportion of mankind in general, 
and were always and necessarily on the look out for 
themselves ; and they could not get away from the fact 
that there were many veterinary surgeons who objected 
very strongly to the veterinary inspector. He admitted 
it would be a very good thing if they could bring these 
men and the veterinary inspector together, but he was 
afraid that to ask for the assistance of other members 
who were not veterinary inspectors to improve the 
position of those who were, would be putting somewhat 
a strain on human nature. He was inclined to think 
that the veterinary inspectors must fight for them- 
selves. There was also this to remember—that if they 
increased the fees sufficiently they would find the 
Authorities would be wanting to appoint whole time 
inspectors. If local authorities found they were paying 
say £400 a year in fees, they might decide that they 
could for the same expenditure obtain a splendid man 
who would devote his whole time to the work with 
probably much better results. The appointment of 
whole time men, too, would not be open to the same 
objection, probably, from the individual veterinary 
surgeon, because the latter did not object so much to 
the whole time official as. he did to the fellow practi- 
tioner who came on to his preserves from a_ neighbour- 
ing district. He was rather lucky himself in the fact 
that they were all more or less friendly in his district, 
and he should consequently not mind going to any of 
his brother practitioners, but he could conceive it quite 
possible that if a man sent his slides to another prac- 
titioner it would not be long before the fact would leak 
out, and the other men would be in the running for the 
inspectorship. He quite agreed that it was desirable 
to keep this milk business in the hands of the veterin- 
ary profession, and he also agreed as to the desirability 
of co-ordination of veterinary inspectors, but he can- 
didly confessed that he walt not see what good a 
veterinary inspectors’ branch was going to do the 
Society, or what good it was going to do the veterinary 
inspectors for that. 

Mr. Stuart remarked that he was not a veterinary 
inspector, and he did not intend to be, but he quite saw 
the force of Mr. Toope’s arguments, and he also appre- 
ciated the force of what Mr. Burt had said. Mr. Burt, 
however, was in a somewhat unique position ; he was 
in the midst of a lot of pals who always worked well 
together, and consequently he was probably much more 
favourably placed than many others were. He honestly 
thought that they ought to work together for one end, 
and that was the advancement of the interests of their 
profession. It was becoming more and more a question 
of union with every calling, and if they did not adopt 
the same principle he was very much afraid they would 
find they would be left inthe end. He thought they 
ought to make up their minds to support the veterin- 
ary inspectors, and follow the advice given them by 
Mr. Toope. 

Mr. Anewin had listened with considerable interest 
to Mr. Burt’s remarks and also to the somewhat Utopian 
idea Mr. Toope had expounded to them ; but Mr. Toope 
must remember that their Societies were generally smal! 
and that they wanted members and if their Society 
were going to uphold the inspectors, he thought they 
ought to be members of their own or some other Society. 
Their doors were open to all veterinary surgeons. 

Mr. Morris did not think there was danger of their 
ever getting whole time inspectors appointed — 
for this reason. In East Sussex, to take his own dis- 
trict, there were sometimes several sales and markets 
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taking place on the same day. How could one man 
attend them all? He certainly thought, however, that 
they ought to get better fees for the work they had to 
do. Ina case of anthrax, for instance, it often meant 
going fourteen miles for threepence a mile, and half a 
guinea for inspecting a carcase, and then coming back 
and getting nothing for the microscopical examination. 
Tt was also much the same with mange. He thought 
they ought to make a little more stand over this micro- 
scopical work. He quite agreed, too, with what had 
been said about keeping the microscopical work in their 
own hands, and if they could not do it themselves they 
ought to be careful who they employed to do it for 
them. Then, again, with regard to their diagnosis in 
cases of anthrax, he thought more attention ought to 
be paid to it. Surely it would be better for the county 
to pay half-a-guinea for a microscopical examination 
and save the cost of the wood and coal required to 
burn a large carcase not affected. Personally, he thought 
that if that Society wanted to increase its membership 
it would do well to form this Veterinary Inspectors 
Branch. 

Mr. DetLtaAGANa, as one who was not an inspector, 
remarked that he had been very much interested in the 
discussions they had had. They had heard a great 
deal said at different times about the incompetence of 
many of those who were acting as veterinary inspectors, 
but he should like to know why it was that such in- 
competent people got the appointments. (Laughter). 

Mr. Burt, speaking as a veterinary inspector, I 
should say it isa matter of ill luck. (Laughter). 

Mr. PRITCHARD, on being appealed to for his views, 
said that he could only tell them what had been done 
in West Sussex. When the Order was issued they held 
a meeting in London, and they there decided to ask 
te be allowed to do the work for which they ought to 
be qualified. Then thé seven inspectors in West Sussex 
had another meeting at Horsham, at which it was 
decided to forward the scale of fees suggested by the 
National to the County Council, with a request that 
that scale might be adopted for West Sussex. The 
Clerk to the Conncil afterwards wrote acknowledging 
the receipt of this, and stating that the matter was 
under discussion by the Committee, but nothing more 
had been heard of it since. He mentioned this to 
show that in West Sussex, at all events, they were 
unanimous, and that they had not lost any time. 

Mr. Burt remarked that the inspectors in East 
Sussex also had a meeting at Lewes, and a deputation 
appeared before the County Council. There, again, the 
matter was under discussion ; but that was as far as it 
yee and in all probability it would go on being dis- 


cussed. 

Mr. H. Smiru mentioned that when he approached 
the Clerk to the County Council for West Sussex, with 
reference to sending in his account he was told he must 
not send in his bill until they had decided what fees 
they were going to pay. 

Mr. Riptey thought the County Council had been 
very fair up till now. 

Mr. Sruart remarked that not being an inspector 
himself, perhaps the President would oblige him by tell- 
ing how these appointments were made. 

The Presrpent : I am afraid I don’t know anything 
about that. 

Mr. Morris said he believed the procedure was this : 
—First they had to get a recommendation from the 
sub-committee for their own particular district, and that 
the local sub-committee recommended one to the execu- 
tive committee, who made the appointment. 

The PREsIDENT, interrupting, observed that he was 
afraid the discussion was getting a little wide of the 
object of that meeting. They had asked the veterinary 
inspectors to meet there for a definite and specific 


purpose, namely, organising their forces, but at the 
present moment instead of organising they seemed to be 
simply criticising. It seemed to him that one of two 
courses was open to them. Either the veterinary 
inspectors might like to organise themselves, or the 
Southern Counties Society could decide to form a 
veterinary inspectors branch as suggested by Mr. 


Toope. 

Me. Stuart, to bring the discussion to a definite 
issue, proposed that steps be taken to form a Veterinary 
Inspectors Section with their own Committee and Hon. 
Secretary. 

Mr. CaLLow seconded this, and on being put to the 
vote it was agreed to nem. con. 

Mr. ToorE remarked that the next course would be 
to write to the veterinary inspectors in each of the 
counties covered by the Society asking them to suggest 
names for the Committee from their own particular 
county. The success of the South Eastern Society had 
been largely due, in his opinion, to the efforts they had 
made in this direction, and he must say he thought 
they had come toa wise decision. Veterinary inspectors 
were too wide apart to be able to form an association of 
their own, and if they made the Society the centre for 
them they would find they would soon become mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The Prestpent: I should like to ask you, Mr. 
Toope, whether you think notices should be sent only 
to those inspectors who are members of our Society 
or not. 

Mr. Toore : I should say invite every one in the first 
instance, but the members of the Committee which you 
will appoint, I take it, at your next meeting, should be 
members of your Society. 

Mr. ANGwrtn handed round for the inspection of the 
meeting two interesting X-ray photographs. One was 
an X-ray of a split pastern, and the other was a photo- 
graph of a cat which had been shot climbing a tree 
and in which the pellet had entered above the pelvis 
we had travelled down the leg to the centre of the 

emur. 

He also mentioned that he had had an interesting 
case recently of a horse being poisoned from eating 
tamarisk hedge. He had always been under the im- 
pression that tamarisk was not poisonous, but there 
were several kinds of tamarisk, and in this instance 
the animal was clearly poisoned by eating it. 

Mr. Toore remarked that the photographs were both 
of them exceedingly good. One could deal with a small 
animal fairly easily, but a larger one presented a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty. It was very difficult to 
keep them still for one thing, another difficulty was 
that the tissues were so thick that one needed a very 
long exposure before one could get a satisfactory nega- 
tive, and very often when they got the negative they 
could not get a decent print from it. It was very 
interesting work, and be thought more use might be 
made of it in diagnosing difficult cases of fracture. 

Mr. ANcwin: If you want to take an X-ray of a 
horse it is not a bit of good doing it with small power. 
You want a coil that will throw at least a twelve inch 
spark ; and the next thing is that you must be in the 
dark. It is, as Mr. Toope says, very interesting work, 
but very expensive. 

Mr. CALLow proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for his hospitality that day, and this was 
seconded by Mr. Smith, and carried by acclamation. 

A similar compliment, on the proposition of Mr. 
Archer, seconded by Mr. Callow, was also paid to Mr. 
Angwin for bringing the X-ray specimens. This termi- 


nated the proceedings. 
A. H. Arcuer, Hon. Sec, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders 
and-Mouth Parasitic | Sheep! swine Fever. 
(including Mange. Scab. 
Period Outbreaks Animals 7 Farcy) 
; a | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ont- | Slangh- 
breaks mals. breaks! mals. |breaks! mals. |breaks] breaks. tered. * 
Gr. BRITAIN. j 
Week ended Oct.4] 9 11 15 19 2 36 357 
‘ . 1912] 10 10 2 2 4 19 25 3 26 409 
ry d 
19 32 8 | 25 2 51 | 685 
1910 33 35 ll sane 4 24 196 
Total for 40 weeks, 1913 | 420 464 122 | 304] 2018 4022] 136] 1904 | 25244 
- 1912] 604 685 81 | 635 141 | 260] 2434 5214] 180] 2371 | 31406 
| 1911 | 667 835 17 | 466 | 156 | 376] ° 313 | 1972 | 23032 
pe 1910 1114 1324} 2 15 | 299 8x2 354] 1114 | 10060 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Oct. 7, 1913. 
IRELAND. Week ended Oct. 4 seh jose ia 3 3 1 | 1 
| 
Total for 40 weeks, 1913 105 - 397 118 714 
os 3 3 | 30 | 264 pa a 55 270 190 1532 
Corresponding period in {1911 ... 7 14 he den 2 3 52 269 104 1812 
1910 ... 5 N 1 2 60 365 74 1708 


* These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Vetermary Branch), Dublin, Oct. 6. 1913 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate o1/\ 


* A> or Exposed w Infection 


Registration of Rural Slaughterhouses. 


At last monthly meeting of the Rural Couneil, the 
Deputy Clerk said a matter adjourned from the previous 
meeting for the attendance of the Medical Officer, was a 
communication from the Local Government Board with 
regard to slaughterhouses in the Leominster rural 
district. 

Dr. Jones thereupon made a statement, in the course 
of which he said there were no regulations for slaughter- 
houses in the rural district. Slaughterhouses were regu- 
lated under an old Act of Parliament which only applied 
to towns, and the only way to get them regulated in 
rural districts was to get urban powers for the purpose, 
which were readily granted. An inquiry would be held 
by the Local Government Board at which all the 
butchers of the district would have an opportunity of 
attending. The Ledbury rural district had obtained 
those powers, and the butchers of that district preferred 
to have the slaughterhouses registered, because if those 
places were not registered anybody could slaughter any- 
where. Slaughtering should be carried out under 
proper conditions. There were four slaughterhouses in 
the Leominster rural district, and they were now under 
practically no supervision. It did not mean that a man 
who killed a solitary sheep or pig occasionally would 
have to have his premises registered, but those who 
habitually used slaughterhouses. 

Mr. Smith gave notice that he would move at the next 
meeting that they apply for urban powers for the pur- 
pose of regulating slaughterhouses. 

After a prolonged discussion, the Chairman said he 
thought should be registered in the 


interests of the health of the public. Ifa smallholder 


had an animal that was not upto the mark he might 
kill it for human consumption, and to prevent that he 
ought to be registered also. 


A serious report was made to Battle Rural District 
Council by the Sanitary Inspector He stated that on 
receiving a telegram from the Hastings Public Health 
Department, with reference to a diseased pig sent to 
Hastings from a parish in the Battle rural district, he 
examined the carcase, which was ordered by the justices 
of the peace to be destroyed. The report further stated 
that five pigs were taken from their owner to a slaugh- 
terhovse in the Battle district, and were there killed. 
The pigs were afterwards taken to a Hastinzs butcher's 
shop, and the butcher noticing one was diseased report 
ed the matter to the Hastings authorities. As there 
was not sufficient evidence of guilty knowledge Mr. 
Jenner did not advise the Council to prosecute in the 
case, but recommended that the interested parties be 
cautioned. The case might be tak: nas more evidence 
that slaughterhouse bye-laws were urgently required.— 
Meat Trades’ Journal. 


Prosecution under the Tuberculosis Order 


Before the Marlborough county magistrates on Satur- 
day, the 13th inst. The defendant was Mr. Kenneth 
Alexander MacAndrew, farmer, of Wexcombe Manor, 
who was charged by Supt. Mackie, having failed to 
notify the police, in accordance with the requirements 
of the Tubereulosis Order of 1913, that he had in his 
possession, on August 25th, a gow which appeared to be 
suffering from tuberculosis, with emaciatien, 
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Supt. Mackie stated that on September Ist he saw 
the cow slaughtered. The animal was examined by Mr. 
J. McKerlie, M.r.c.v.s., whose certificate he produced, 
showed that it was suffering from advanced tuberculosis, 
with emaciation. Supt. Mackie added that he after- 
wards saw Mr. MacAndrew, who admitted that he was 
responsible for it oe: sent to Swindon market. On 
being informed that he ought to have reported the 
animal, defendant said he had no knowledge of the 
Tuberculosis Order, nor had he seen any copy of it 
posted up in the neighbourhood. 

In cross-examination by defendant, Supt. Mackie said 
he examined two cows, a roan and a red, a few days 
before, in the presence of Mr. McKerlie. It was a red 
cow which was killed. The roan appeared to be in the 


worse condition. When tested for tuberculosis, the red | py 


cow reacted, but the roan did not. Reaction did not 
necessarily determine the existence or otherwise of 
tuberculosis. The roan cow was so bad that he hardly 
considered it necessary to test it. 

Mr. J. McKerlie, veterinary surgeon, of Hungerford, 
called for the defence, said he tested the two cows, one 
of which responded to the tuberculin test, and the other 
did not. That which responded was killed by order of 
the Superintendent of Police. The other was subse- 


quently killed, and was found to be snffering from | x 


abscesses in the liver. The latter cow was much worse 
in outward appearance than the other. There was noth- 
ing in the outward appearance of the red cow to show 
that it was tuberculous beyond being poor. The roan 
"cow was more emaciated, and, therefore, more suspicious 
in appearance. Sometimes cattle in good condition— 
almost fat—were found to be suffering from tubercu- 
losis. 

Defendant was sworn, and stated that the cows re- 
ferred to were old, and rather poor, but there was noth- 
ing in their appearance to cause him to be suspicious of 
pe ea ae otherwise he would have called in the 
services of Mr. McKerlie. He had never read anything 
about the Tuberculosis Order, although he was aware 
that he was expected to know the provisions of the law. 

Mr. McKerlie, recalled by the Bench, stated that, 
bey ond being poor, there was nothing in the appearance 
of the red cow to cause an ordinary individual to sus- 
pect that it was suffering from tuberculosis. There were 
so many conditions leading to emaciation in cows that 
farmers did not as a rule consult a veterinary surgeon 
when animals were poor. 

The Bench intimated that they had given careful 
consideration to the case, which was the first they had 
had before them under the Tuberculosis Order, and 
they had decided to dismiss it.—North Wilts Herald. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The new session of this College opened on Wednesday, 
Oct. 1st, after practically the reconstruction of the 
buildings. The College now consists of a splendid suite 
of rooms and halls, containing all the requisites for veter- 
inary purposes. The College is recognised and subsi- 
dised by the Government through the Board of Agri- 
culture for Scotland, as a central institution, and is 
under the control of arepresentative Board of Governors 
appointed by the various City and County Councils. 

nder Principal M‘Call and his large staff of lecturers, 
the College is increasing in popularity every year, and 
Judging by the number of pupils who submitted them- 
selves for enrolment on the opening day, the College is 
likely to serve its purpose in the future more efficiently 
than ever.— The Scottish Yarmer. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1911. 


Return showing the number of Premises on which the 
existence of TUBERCULOSIS has been notified to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries during the month of 
September, 1913. 


ENGLAND (Counties) 


* ENGLAND (continued) * 
Bedford (Premises)1 1 | Wilts 39 50 
Berks 3 4 | Worcester 4 4 
Buckingham 4 5 | York, East R. 12 12 
Cambridge » North R. 
Chester 43 46 » West R. 29 31 
Cornwall 6 6 
Cumberland WaLes. 
erby 21 22 | Anglesey “7 
Devon 20 20 | Brecon ang | 
Dorset 5 5 | Carmarthen 
Durham 14 16 | Carnarvon 
Ussex 4 5 | Denbigh 5 6 
Gloucester 8 8 | Flint 
erefor 1 > 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 5 5 | Argyll 2 2 
Cent 22 29 | Ayr 23 25 
Lancaster 42 46 | Berwick 3 3 
Lincoln, Holland 1 1 | Bute 
Kesteven Caithness 2 2 
Lindsey 4 4 Dumbarton eS 
London 4 4 | Elgin or Moray 3 3 
Middlesex 8 8 | Forfar 6 6 
orfo nverne 
Northampton 4 Kirkcudbright 
Northumberland 6 7 Lanark. it 
Notts 11 11 | Midlothian 
Oxford (ex Cityof Edin.): 4 4 
Salop 11 12 Orkney 2 2 
Somerset 4 5. Perth ll 16 
Stafford 15 16 Renfrew 
Suffolk 2 2. Ross and Cromarty 1 1 
Surrey 7 7 | Roxburgh Bm 
Sussex, East 6 6 | Stirling 2 2 
» West 1 Wigtown 
Westmoreland 2 2 ToraLs 529 578 


* Number of bovine animals suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder, tuberculosis with emaciation, or giving tuber- 
culous milk, in respect of which notice of intention to 
slaughter has been received. 


SOCIETY OF 
VETERINARY OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


_ The Sixth Annual Meeting was held on Friday, 3rd 
inst., in the County Buildings, Hamilton, and was 
attended by delegates egscnremetes of all parts of the 
United Kingdom. The President of the Society, Mr. 
Hugh ih BRAVA, Veterinary Inspector for the 
County of Lanark, occupied the chair. He extended 
to the year ok a hearty welcome, and in his presi- 
dential address dealt with the recent Tuberculosis 
Order. He said, however thankful they might be for 
the present limited Order, considering the lukewarm 
state of the public mind, it was evident to all—those 
who framed it, and those who administered it, as well 
as the stockowners—that until the Order was amplified 
it could not be considered a measure of eradication even 
In a remote sense. 

It was to hold next oe meeting at Kilmar- 
nock, and Mr. T. A. Douglas of that town was appointed 
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president for the ensuing year. The Secretary, Mr. 
A. M. Trotter, Glasgow, was re-elected. 

Thereafter Mr. Thomas Munro, County Clerk of 
Lanarkshire, submitted a paper on “The Tuberculosis 
Order of 1913.” A discussion on the paper followed, 
and was contributed to by Professor Dewar, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Parker, Newcastle ; Mr. Lloyd, Sheffield; Mr. Robb, 
ag ; Mr. Dixon, Leeds; Dr. Erskine, Gl Ww; 
Dr. Davies, Edinburgh ; Councillor Bashford, Shethield : 
Messrs. Storie, East Linton; Douglas, Kilmarnock ; 
Brown, Invergordon ; Anderson, Cupar-Fife ; and Camp- 
bell, Berwick. 

On the motion of Mr. Raynard, Perth, a vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Munro for his paper, and as a 
practical outcome of it and the ene discussion, 
the following resolution, moved by Mr. Lloyd, and 
seconded Robb, was unanimously adopted :— 
“That the rd of Agriculture be urged to so widen 
the scope of the Tuberculosis Order of 1913 as to include 
cattle in it which can be demonstrated by microscopical 
examination of the discharges to be actively aaelle of 
spreading infection to other animals.” 

The delegates afterwards adjourned to the county 
laboratory, where Dr. J. Hume Patterson, county bac- 
teriologist, gave a microscopical examination of milk for 
the detection of tubercle bacilli. 

The company dined in the County Club, and there- 
after wea oy in a drive to the High Parks and Cadzow 
Castle.— The Scotsman. 


Cruelty Charge at Folkestone- 


On Saturday, Sept. 27, Alderman Vaughan in the 
chair, Charles Ramsden was summoned for working a 
horse in an unfit state, and John Harnett was summoned 
for causing the horse to be so worked. 

Mr. J. W. Gambrill appeared at the instance of the 
Horse Owners’ Association, and pleaded not guilty. 

P.C. Whitehead said that the animal was very lame 
on both fore legs. Witness stopped defendant Ramsden 
and pointed this lameness out to him, and he said “ it is 
a bit.” Witness examined the horse and found the 
tendons much inflamed and the feet tender to the touch. 
Defendant said he had only driven the horse for a fort- 
night, and he had not pointed out the lameness to Mr. 
Harnett. Witness thought the horse was 20 years old, 
and he considered it to be an act of cruelty to work it 
in its condition. At 4 p.m. on the same day witness, 
with Inspector Bennett, R.S.P.C.A., saw the horse in 
thestable, and at 8.15 p.m. he saw Mr. Harnett, the 
defendant, at his house. Inspector Bennett asked him 
whether he had any explanation to make, and he re- 
plied, “I take full responsibility for my horses. I admit 
this one has gone a bit stiff for some time, but it went 
better yesterday than it has done for along time. The 
horse was fresh shod yesterday. That is all I know.” 

Inspector Bennett, of the R.S.P.C.A., said that the 
animal was about 20 years old. It was extremely lame 
on the near fore leg. ‘The tendons were very much in- 
flamed, contracted and painful to the touch. The fet- 
lock joint was deformed. The horse had also got ring- 
bone. The heels of both fore feet were tender to the 
touch. The animal wastotally unfit for work. It would 
be an act of cruelty to work the horse in its existing 
state. 

In answer to the Chairman, witness said the mare 
was destroyed on Monday afternoon in accordance with 
witness's suggestion. 

Mr. T. C. Gillard, veterinary surgeon, said that he 
examined the horse on Sept. 15th. The animal was 
intensely lame in the near fore leg. The cause of the 
lameness was the chronic condition of the tendons and 
the deformity of the fetlock. The animal was too lame 


to trot—witness merely had it walked up and down for 
purposes of examination. It was quite unfit for work, 
and must have been so for some time. The lameness 
was of several months’ standing. 

Ramsden said he had been employed by Mr. Harnett 
for a month. He started on his round at 9 a.m. on the 
day in question. The horse was not lame then. Wit- 
ness returned after two hours, and the horse was not 
lame then. He started out again at 11.30, and he did 
not notice the horse to be lame then. The day previ- 
ously he drove the horse past Inspector Bennett on two 
occasions. Witness had received no warning from the 
Inspector concerning the horse. He thought the lame- 
ness must have been caused by the horse slipping shortly 
before witness passed the constable. 

Edward Wm. Harnett said his father had been ill 
since November, and witness had managed the business. 
He had always impressed on the stablemen never to 
take the horses out unless they were fit. On the morn- 
ing in question, witness saw the horse start out at 9. 
She was then all ‘+ She covered the round in the 
same time as usual. 

Chas. Alfred Davies, stableman in the ow of Mr. 
Harnett, said that on the morning in question the horse 
did not appear to be lame. 

Mr. H. B. Eve, veterinary surgeon, said he inspected 
the horse on Sept. 13th at the request of the Horse 
Owners’ Association. The horse was absolutely dead 
lame on the near fore leg, the result of complete break- 
down of the back sinews, caused perhaps ey ing on 
the road. He received instructions from Mr. Harnett 
to destroy the mare. 

Cross-examined : In all probability the horse would 
start out “ groggy.” Witness did not think it came out 
legally sound, but it might have come out workably 
sound. There was a vast difference between the two 
terms. 

The Magistrates retired to consider their decision. 
They dismissed the summons against John Harnett, on 
the grounds that he had not been connected with the 
business for some time. As the horse had been des- 
troyed, the summons against Ramsden was dismissed, 
on payment of 13s. 6d. costs, and the veterinary sur- 
geon’s fee of £1 1s. 


British Empire Trophy for Bacon at the 
Dairy Show. 

The Council of the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion has decided to create a special class at the Dairy 
Show, to be held in the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, 
October 21st to 24th, 1913, inclusive, for bacon cured 
anywhere throughout the British Empire. There are at 
cae a number of classes for bacon and hams at the 

ritish Dairy Show, but hitherto the exhibits in these 
have been confined to the United Kingdom. The Coun- 
cil of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association have come 
to the conclusion that the time is opportune for the 
creation of the class referred to. 

It is pro that the class should be open to bacon 
curers in the United yy the British Colonies, 
British Protectorates, and the British Empire. The ex- 
hibits must consist of two sides of bacon smoked, and 
two sides of bacon pale dried. The weights admissible 
for this competition will be not less than 56lb per side, 
and not more than 68lb per side. The curing must be 
done in the Exhibitors’ own a but the drying and 
smoking may be done in the United Kingdom, under 
a certificate from a | accredited representative of the 
Governments concerned. 

The trophy referred to will take the form of a cup, 
value fifteen guineas, as first prize; cup, value five 
guineas, second prize ; and another, value two guineas 
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third prize, as well as other awards. It is proposed 
that the entry money for the class should be two guineas 
per exhibit. 


The Secretary will be glad to give any further infor- 
tion. 
Frepk. E. Harpcastze, Secretary. 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association. 
12 Hanover Square, London, W. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orricr, WHITEHALL, Sept. 26. 


Recutar Forces. Army VETERINARY Corps. 


The following to be Lieuts. (on probation) :—C. 
Daven W. Marriott, F. J. Weir, J. Smith. 
Dated Sept. 27. 


Spectat RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Army VETERINARY CoRPs. 


Cadet R. 8. Little, from Royal (Dick) Vet. College, 
Edinburgh O. T. C. to be Lieut. (on probation). Dated 
Sept. 27. ‘ok 

ct. 3. 


Forces. Army VETERINARY CoRPs. 

Lieut.-Col. R. W Raymond retires on retired pay. 
Dated Oct. 4. 

SpectaL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Army VETERINARY Corps. 

M. R. Lawson to be Lieut. (on probation) Dated 

Oct. 4. 
Oct. 7 

Forces. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 


Maj. F. Eassie, p.s.0., to be Lieut.-Col., vice R. W. 
Raymond, retired. Dated Oct. 4. 
Maj. A. England retires on retired pay. Dated 
Oct. 8. 
SpectaL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Army VETERINARY Corps. 


D. H. Dimes to be Lieut. (on probation). 
Oct. 8. 


Dated 


Owing to the prevalence of mange among the horses 
of the Woolwich Garrison, all unaffected animals are 
being “camped out” away from the barracks, and an 
order was issued on Tuesday prohibiting all sales of 
Army horses until further orders. 


OBITUARY 


Apranam Georce Henry THORNLY, M.R.C.V.S., Newton 
Heath, Manchester. Graduated, Edin: April, 1869. 
Mr. Thornly died on October 3rd from mitral stenosis. 

Aged 67 years. 

Mosgs B. Scou.er, 146 Cambridge Road, Glasgow. 

Glas: July, 1885, 


Death occurred on Oct: 7th; from chronic Bright's 
disease, at the age of 66 years. 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
DISEASES. 


Dear Sir, 

In connection with the now apgpentiing opening of the 
Panama Canal I am taking the liberty to warn, through 
your columns, veterinary surgeons and agriculturists of a 
new focus for the introduction of disease into the British 
Isles. In Chile and Peru is produced hay known as 
Alfalfa. It is a legume more or less the same as Lucerne, 
but yields three or four crops a year. The Peruvian 
differs from the Chilian in being longer in the stem, and 
the stem of the Chilian is hollow. In these countries one 
passes nine months of the year without rain, and the whole 
of the crops are watered from a series of canals which bring 
down the melting snow from the Andes. These canals are 
often used for the animals to drink from, and to carry away 
sewage, excrement, etc., which is deposited on the grow- 
ing crops. So dry is the climate that the alfalfa is cut one 
day and made into tight trusses, or fardos the next. These 
fardos weigh about 90 kilos. (200 lb), and without grain of 
any kind will keep a hard-working horse for more than a 
week. My own saddle horses only get half a fardo each 
week allowed them, and they are quite good for forty kilo- 
metres a day, and my weight with saddle is 75 kilos., but 
these get several halts. This alfalfa I find to be the most 
nutritious and cheapest food I have encountered in all my 
professional career. It is grown in a country famous for 
its nitrates. The very soil is full of them, indeed so rich 
that the Chilian farmers rarely use any form of manure. 

But this is quite a bye-question. The country of Chile in 
its agricultural zone, i.e. between Coquimbo in the North 
and Port Monte in the South, is very much infected with 
foot-and-mouth disease—the authorities of Santiago fine 
the owner £1 for every cow he sends to market which is 
detected—but against this disease remedial means are taken. 
The best I have found to the present is Chlorate of Potash, 
60 grams in one half litre of water, repeating in ten days, 
and not treating the local eruptions. The disease here 
seems more benignant than in the Argentine, due, perhaps, 
to the more benignant climate. 

Another disease very prevalent here is known as mal de 


Personal. 


GREENFIELD.—On Sept. 5th, at Tientsin, N. China, 
the wife of Capt. Herbert Greenfield, a.v.c., of a 
daughter. 


M‘Fapygean—Cuoute.—On the 7th October, at St’ 
Cyprian’s Church, Dorset Square, by the Rev. W. H’ 
Ward, M.., assisted by the Rev. D. Ross Fotheringham> 
M.A., Vicar of Charing, Andrew, eldest son of Sir John 
and Lady M‘Fadyean, to Dora, ay daughter of the 
late Charles Kean Chute and of Mrs. Chute. 


Srewart—Taomson.—At the Station Hotel, Inver- 
ness, on the 2nd October, by the Rev. A. A. Cooper, of 
the United Free High Church, Inverness, Capt. Howard 
Crichton Stewart, a.v.c., to Margaret Fraser, second 
daughter of Robert Thomson, Poyntzfield. Invergordon, 


da. This has been investigated this last year by*my 
colleague, M. Blier, formerly of Lyons, bacteriologist, but 
as his report is not yet ready I can only tell you that the 
symptoms are almost exactly the same as described by 
Hayes (Vol. I.) of Redwater in South Africa; but Blier, in 
his experiments, has found a spirilla which he believes to 
be the cause. I will send you further details later. 

Anthrax is the plague of the fat cattle breeders, but 
singularly enough I have not noticed it among the dairy 
cattle to any great extent. I myself got anthrax through a 
post-mortem ona horse, which died within two hours—I 
enclose you notes taken at the time, but they are very im- 
perfect. The people here eat the flesh of dead animals, 
and as many as 20 or 30 in one village have died, but the 
authorities are very lax and try to shut the door after the 
horse has run away. 

Another disease prevalent here is Mal de Caderas, and 
bearing in mind that so good a judge as Mr. Hickling, of 
the Hackney Society, has said the native Chilian pony is 
the best type of pony he has ever seen, it seems a pity to 
have to say this. My experience, clinically, of this disease 
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is that it is one of the most insidious and takes two forms, 
acute and chronic, but of this more anon. 

My purpose is to warn, through your widely read journal, 
those interested in the feeding of stock and the elimination 
of disease, that as soon as the Panama Canal is open it is a 
new ‘‘open door.’’ One ton of alfalfa can be landed in 
London for £6, and who knows how many diseases for 


make-weight. 
Wu. J. Moopy, 
Santiago, Chile. Sept. 9th. 


LAMENESS. 


Sir, 

I beg to thank the writers who criticised my note on the 
above subject. One writer, however, ‘‘ Anti-Humbug,”’ 
has rather misunderstood my remarks in a few instances, 
and a little explanation will probably show that we do not 
differ to a marked extent. 

1, I am not ‘‘ very sensitive of what the public think of, 
or care about, our diagnoses.’’ Personally, this matter 
does not trouble me, but from a commercial aspect one has 
to pay attention to the views of the public, otherwise that 
very important book, the ledger, would suffer, and in these 
days of competition and motor traction, one is compelled to 
pander to the whims and caprices of clients. Probably if 
I were in the happy position of being independent of prac- 
tice, or had laid by the nest egg, I should find no better 
form of amusement than telling clients just what my candid 
opinion was of themselves and of their animals. Probably, 
too, they would appreciate such opinions, when they were 
aware that I did not take the pains to retain their patronage 
or submit to their vagaries. . 

2. Idid not intend my remarks to apply to the junior 
members of the profession. In my experience the ‘‘ Sir 
Oracles '’ belong to the senior members, those ‘‘ dressed in 
purple and fine linen,’’ who, from their standing and repu- 


‘tation are able to assume the mantle of infallibility, and 


who, like the stoics of old, ‘‘ never are in doubt, never suffer 
remorse, never change their minds, and never made a 
mistake.’’ 

It is the junior member who is conscious of committing 
errors—too conscious at times, when he has to compete 
with one of the type described by the poet as ‘‘ most ignor- 
ant when he’s most assured.’’ 

I do not agree that wisdom always comes with exper- 
ience, for examples are not wanting to demonstrate that in 
mature age many men persuade themselves that they can- 
not make mistakes ; the juniors, on the contrary, very soon 
find out the veracity of Humanum est errare. 

3. With reference to navicular disease, I am quite aware 
that in the early stages a very careful examination of the 
navicular bone is necessary in order to detect the lesions. 
But I am also aware that many cases are diagnosed as 
navicular disease, the horses pass into other hands, and the 
after-history shows that they go sound. I am very scepti- 
cal as to the possibility of a horse affected with navicular 
disease being able to go sound for any length of time. No 
doubt it is easy to assert that the seat of lameness is in the 
navicular bone, but to prove it is quite another matter. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the number of aged 
horses that on post-mortem examination would show per- 
fectly normal navicular bones, i.e. on histological examina- 
tion. 

4. With reference to the remark ‘‘ Whining is sympto- 
matic of a peevish disposition,’’ I may suggest that if all 
were satisfied with the present state of affairs and did not 
whine, or even bark and bite occasionally, progress would 
be slow or non-existent. It is well to enquire into existing 
views and methods, and to challenge their accuracy. It is 
of advantage to be sceptical, and not to blindly follow the 
dicta laid down by either authorities—text-books or 
successful practitioners. It is right and proper, although 
not always pleasant, to confess ignorance on many points, 
and to cast aside the veneer of pharissical superiority 
which is so often assumed. 

Energies devoted to exposing the shams and sophistries 
that exist in the profession are by no means wasted. 
Nothing does more to purify the professional arena than 
to demonstrate to the public that men of supposed great 


skill—the giants of their time, the great Moguls whose 
opinion is never questioned—can make mistakes quite as 
readily as the juniors, who, while possessing high ideals, are 
unable to conceal their errors. The latter often lack the 
Pecksniffian code of morals which, boldly practised, so 
often leads to commercial success, and noble reputations. 
—Yours, etc., 
E. Watus Hoare. 


CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF “MILK FEVER.” 
Sir, 

As Iam interested in this subject and would like to give 
every man his due, irrespective of nationality, I should 
be much obliged if Mr. A. H. Archer could inform us, 
through the medium of your valuable journal, the cause of 
parturient apoplexy, the name of his authority who demon- 
strated that cause, and also of him who forestalled Herr 
Schmidt? I would also like him to give us the title of the 
papers of his authorities—the journals in which they are 
recorded, the pages and dates ? 

Until I read Mr. Archer’s article in your last issue I 
was under the impression that it was acknowledged by the 
veterinary world that the cause of ‘‘ milk fever '’ was not 
understood, and that the credit of introduction of the 
succeesful treatment of it belonged to our Danish confrére, 
Herr Schmidt, who deserved the thanks of the stockowners 
of the world for saving to agriculture many thousands of 
pounds sterling every year. 

Is Mr. A. H. Archer unaware that professional and 
scientific men should know. no nationality, in science or 
practice, and that each member should treat the other with 
that courtesy which is expected of all men of knowledge. 

It should be remembered that Frenchmen were the first 
to establish modern veterinary schools and to disseminate 
scientific knowledge of the diseases of animals. Notwith- 
standing the mite we have added since, where should we 
be to-day without our brother “ the foreigner ’’ of whom 
Mr. Archer speaks rather cynically ! 

If Mr. Archer’s ungenerous insinuation, that the credit 
of the treatment ‘‘ accidentally stumbled”? across by Herr 
Schmidt did not therefore belong to him, were correct, 
could not the same be said of Lister, considering that 
improvements of antiseptic and aseptic methods have dis- 
placed the carbolic spray, etc. ? 

Personally, I look upon Schmidt’s method as the greatest 
discovery in practical veterinary medicine; it has reduced 
a relatively fatal disease to a relatively curable one. 

In conclusion, Mr. Archer should remember that nothing 
is accepted by the scientific minded until it is proved; that 
discoveries are generally made by accident and by those 
who have the genius to observe fresh phenomena and inter- 
pret them in practice or in science. 

Justitia, 


AIDS TO THE V.V.B. FUND. 
Dear Sir, 

I noticed tbe letter of Wm. T. D. B. in your last issue, 
and thank him for his suggestion. 

As a matter of fact I have in my surgery a collecting box 
for our Fund, principally supported by coppers from poor 
people who pester us for a ‘‘ little drop of horse oils for 
rheumatism.’’ I recently opened it, and found 15/-, a useful 
help for us. 

I am giving the question of supplying collecting boxes 
further consideration, and making enquiries as to cost of 
same, and shall be pleased, on receipt of request, to send 
one on. 

The wives and sisters of veterinary surgeons might also 
be asked to help in forwarding the objects of the Fund by 
arranging afternoon concerts, whist drives, etc., amongst 
their friends. 

It is of the utmost importance that these ladies should be 
informed of the existence of the Fund, as I am certain 
many in very poor circumstances could be helped if we 
could only get at them. Genteel poverty is "harder on those 
who bear it than any other form.—Faithfully yours, 


Wo. SHIPLEY, Hon. Sec. & Treas. 
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